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A rationale and series of steps are provided for use 
by-local schooled istricts in ^Xava^in^developiag^a r t eacher. -evaluation— 
program. The four basic questions to be asked by teacher evaluation 
program planners are: (1) What shall be. :our criteria; of ^desired 
teacher performance? (2) How high shall our standards be? (3) How do 
ve : vant to measure and report the rattainment of our criteria a nd 
standards? and (4) Ho v shall ve help teachers improve after the 
initial evaluation? Practical answers including a 3D: i^em: list of 
research based teacher performance -criteria are provided by a team of 
lova State University professors* Methodological recommend 
include: (1) a three year developmental cycles (2) careful attention 
to bargaining lav, and (3) deliberately seeking the cooperation and 
understanding of teachers. (Author/STS) 
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Developing a Teacher Performance Evaluation System 
As Mandated bySF 205 (Iowa General Assembly 1976) 

principals and assistant principals, 
in addition, the General Assembly 

tinuance and termination of school administrator's ^tracts. J£$£^**t 
. c _ ot reouire performance evaluation of principals and. superintena-nt out 

(going beyond the customary election-time review) . 

A key provision of SP 205 mandates that, "The board shall establish , evaluation ^ 
— fa±th-with-respect- to -evaluation -procedures.. 



This change in the law makes clear that the management; of ^i^^^ative) ' 
*tne board and the administration) shall have th ^ P° w ~ J^ n ^ 
^ LShlish the criteria or standards of evaluation. This is the quality 
^SS^t^sc&ict. only procedures 

tiated. School management must make this important distinction between criteria 
and "procedures". ■ . ; '• • ■ ' ' ■ 

The legislative process has been completed-now it is|time|f^( the boards^and 

SSI sBz x^-xnx—^^zt ;? : 

our schools? ■■■ - . ■■y.^ 

■• i. - Tft „ a en-ate university professors has spent several years working on . 
4*sVg>^ 

scope of this brief report, tp; explore all of, tne^appr^^^ead^ terse 
rationale and a streamlined series of steps for local district use has been 
provided,. ' - . ' \ . - ; ■' ■ 

Rationale . . , V.:";*?'"*" • ' 

Twb general approaches have *een^ 

we refer to as TPE) and input-process-output (IPO) . Now IPO is the industrial , 
model and is the dream of every school patron < who; runs A- ^siness—ev^n « J* * : ; ; 
never been able to "do it personally. " I?0 : presents ^at least ^ difficulties: • 
(a) the crude measuring devices, wd|(^ 
nat\ie/nurture # ; reading ability^a 

"Suzy Mussen* "* ii; doing for Joluiny or Mary .3;^ about 10 

percent;^ > now. Basic _ 

: rw^ch as be^ 
study than for school district practice. [ 
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so the ISU team, and other knowledgeable persons like Peck and Veldman at the 
University of Texas, suggest the use of Teacher Performance Evaluation since 
(a) it can measure and observe teacher performance and (b) it can infer that 
high teacher performance results in high student gains. 

Methods for TPE 

• ^en^ we endeavor to "evaluate teachers" bear 'in mind that some things you can 
Ss^re" and some things you can only "judge." Essentially, to evaluate we 
must answer four questions with our methodology: 

(1 ) what shall be our criteria of desired teacher performance? 

- (2) How hicrh shall our standards be? ... 

(3) .How do we want to measure and report the ^attainment of our criteria 

■ (4) how shaS^^help teachers improve after the initial evaluation? > . 
Recommended Methodology 

A district would be hard-pressed to develop full-blown a new TPE system before 
- - March 157 1977" (the deadline-for notif ication' of teacher- contract-teCT^tion):^ 

> Therefore, school districts sho uld continue to use their present evaluation^ ;yi 

system during the" 1976-1977 "school year while gearing up to substantially ittpYove 
the existing TPE machinery or to create a new system. If the board has not adop^- . 
ed h policy covering evaluation it should do so. During j the improvement process, 
most districts use a three-year developmental cycle ; namely , Year cine— develop the : ■ V 
prototype; Year two— field test the prototypic model with a sample of the staff 
and make-Tiecessary corrections;- Year three— implement-theim^ ... .„.. 

""" the total faculty.' 

Get one thing straight— a checklist or a rating -scale,, is not enough—either to 
meet the demands of the Iowa dismissal statute or to improve instruction in your 
district. Listen to George Redf em (the father of modern TPE), 

Traditionally, evaluation has been primarily a 
rating process. The teacher is observed and rated, 
using checklists or rating scales. The evaluator 
is like an umpire calling balls and strikes, it is 
essentially a one-way process. 

Ratings, however, are inadequate because the concept of 

traditional rating presumes that the : evaluator can make 

complete evaluative judgments even though performance 

data may be incomplete; performance objectives often are ; 

not well defined and what is considered g successful . ->'.'.' 

performance can vary considerably between the evaluator 

and the teacher. I'.--.?;... .. ;^:KV:'jV^' : .' 

The approach presented here is intended to overcome these sltortcomings. / 

' Teaching performance : should be measured in terms of ; carjef uliy ;d^ ' ^ 

■ * criteria. These criteria have been:;; the ^special; focus 

' in > addition, careful^ 
v - evaluation process and supervision tb Improve performance must ;be made . The >• 

'. linkage problem , in^ourSopinton 
XV, . ■ •■ first-iine ; supervisors «• be'-giyen ' intehsiye; (and* ™»«- * ntfiiiart- •iriservic entraining; 

#yf:r.-. -•• f or^evaluatioriJ -^These ^^^l^^ii^^W^' 
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1. Launching the TPE Deve lopmental Process 

It is essential that the staff, fully understand the purpose and rationale of v 
TPE. These many activities and efforts are to determine the level of a teacher 
performance, to improve the quality of the educational program and for other 
purposes consistent with the administration of the school district. To assure 
that evaluations can be used for varied management functions, any stated purpose 
should not restrict the use school management can make of the product of eval- 
uation. 

The board of education, administrative team, and the teachers should view this 
task as a great opportunity to work together to build a top-quality, instruc- 
tional delivery system for your district. The understanding and cooperation 
of the teachers should be deliberately sought. To overlook this important step 
could cost countless hours of valuable time later. 

A district-wide evaluation committee should be formed as the means of designing, 
developing and instituting the evaluation program. It is important to make the 
committee broadly representative of all classifications of the faculty. Often 
aboaH member ™» t-™ *nd some parents or othe r citizens are included . Students 
have served well in many instanc.es. If sufficiently large, the committee may 
be divided into subgroups to develop the various components of the program. Chair- 
persons of the various committees may constitute a ^steering committee. A repre- 
sentative of the administration and a teacher often serve as co-chairpersons for 
the total project. 

A school board, administration, and any committee that is established, must 
recognize the difference between evaluation criteria, which are : non-negotiable, 
and evaluation procedures, which are negotiable under the 'bargaining law. PERB 
has ruled that the evaluation instrument is not negotiable except insofar as it 
sets out evaluation procedures, and then in that instance, it must be consistent 

with the procedures negotiated. Bettendorf Community School District and 

Bettendorf Education Association , PERB Case Nos. 598 and 602. PERB stated: 

"We believe 'evaluation procedures' must necessarily be read less inclu- 
sively than had Section 9 simply stated 'evaluations.' In the context 
of collective bargaining, we must balance the employer' s inherent riqht 
to evaluate against the employees' interest in the evaluation process. In 
this context, we perceive that management has sole discretion --to evaluate v 
its employees and determine the substance or essence, of : that evaluation, 
in other words, management has the right to establish the /criteria or . 
standards upon which its employees shall be evaluated. Employees, in our . . 
opinion, have the right to negotiate the procedure or manner by. which 
management's evaluation of them is accomplished." 

Insofar as the school district is under the duty to barqain over evaluation 
procedures, great care must be taken not to bypass a certified employee organx- .• 
zation's designated bargaining representative, or to unilaterally establish 
evaluation procedures absent negotiations. In some instances, it may not always 
be easy to distinguish when conversation drifts from ''criteria" to "procedures. " 
An awareness of the distinction, however, must be kept} in mind to avoid potential 
legal problems. '*[''■/'.■'■' 
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For example, the Hearing officer in Iowa Western Community Colic , a Higher 
Kdueation Association and Iowa western Community College, PERB Case No, 706, 
ruled that a proposal was per missive which dealt with the right ; of an employee 
S revSw the peSonnel file, but that the proposal was mandatory to the extent^ 
It related to Access to current or previous evaluations. • in the same decision, 
the contents of the personnel file were held no * 4 »^?^ i ^2iJ2^£ types 
because the public employer must have the exclusive right to determine what types 
of information it needs to make informed personnel decisions. 



Again, in the same decision, the Hearing. Officer found permissive a proposal 
which would have given the employee the right^to respond to ^l ^terxals con- 
tained in the personnel file and to any materials to be placed in the file in 
the future, but the Hearing Officer also ruled that insofar as such responses ... 
might relate to evaluations in the file, the subject matter of the proposal 
was mandatory. ... 

Additionally, in the same case, it was mandatcry 'to negotiate over, a Pr°^ 
that any compiaints directed toward an employee placed in /l±e personnel file ^ 
ohtn be-prompHy «-n«fl to th e teacher's attentio n in writing,, • Likeiwse, pro- 
pfsais^Sn^o personneTiile reproduction and^^^ — 
in personnel file to outside parties, were held to be perinissiye as witten 
because Sey encompassed ail ?he contents ;9 r^he file, but they were mandatory 
Objects of negotiations to the extent /they if elated ^current ^o^^ eval- 
uations. .. . . 7 ■ "' /; ' ifi. . 

These examples should be of assistance as guidelines ta 

teams and committees which are dealing with evaluation criteria; ^^M' 
and this is an area where school district couns.1 and ^ 8ta *J^ 
Son of School Board* should be consulted for;^ 

as to what is negotiable and what is not negotiable. Also, , a .current knowledge^ 
of Se s£t* ^ of ^ER Board decis 

time it -will take this l*w to develop through litigation. 
2. Subcommittees and Their Tasks 



a. Philosophy and Objectives. (Not negotiable) The subgroup on philosophy 
and objectives has the responsibility of developing a clear, concise state- 
ment outlining the purposes of TPE ill the district, a list of objectives to 
be accomplished and to specify the education methodology inherent in the 
district's philosophy, e.£., individualized instruction, I di^iovery/inquiry, 
"bapk to basics," etc . This consnittee should start first: and its philosophic 
premises should be fed back to all parties for ideas, rebuttal,, recommenda- 
tions and change. Once determined, these premises should guide the work of 
all subgroups and shape the final prototype of the evaluation system. 

b. Performance Areas and Criteria. (Not negotiable) The second has as 
its major task the delineation of broad performance a^eas; for whic^ perfor- 
mance criteria must be .drawn. Example of perforMnce V teaching ; 
techniques and classroom management.' Much more will be said about this sub- 
group 1 s task in a moment. '. : 



c; Operational Procedures. (Negotiable) These must be written ; by the third 
subcommittee^; The step-by- step process ought to be indicated with clear , 
instructions created regarding who is to serve as evaluators, lengths of 

./••'• ; the cycle, 'observation and conferencing steps and means of, providing for'. 
r improvement of teacher performance. . '■y'-^l'^tirfck'VS'J 

d. Forms and Records. (Not negotiable) The evaluation forms; and the evaluation 
instrument itself are not negotiable; This fourth subgroup Xshould strive; ; . 
for efficiency in the system. A most certain lament of ;eyalua tor s - in the . ..v 
test-and-try year is "it takes seven-tor-ten hburs per teacher! " Thus the. : ; 
forms and records group should develop materials which ^ for . . ; 

recording of observed teaching behaviors, specify 4oals, .objectives and 
-'• teaching/1 earning strategies used > tabulation of T periodic /evaluations and 
ratings; notation of perfo 

attainment of those -object ives and assessment of results, achieved. ^ . 



e. 



Dissemination , • -Implementation, Training and Pilot-testing . ^ Custom-tailoring 
and evaluations system for your district is essentiaUy ^a cut-and-try procedure. 
Consequently, it is helpful if one component of the evaluation committee : 
"addresses i tsel~f T^the^robl^^ 

controlled conditions. They should make sure, • that all involved^ have been 
kept informed ,' evaltia tors 'have been prepared to use the j system and that a ' 
tryout. is provided in sample schools or with a 15-30' percent- sample of all,: 
teachers. Experiences thus gained may prove vaiuab'r^ modifications 
or revisions in the evaluation system before, institaiting the evaluation pro- 
gram in the school* district as a whole. '• ^(y^rr ' ^ ; \- t 

Changes in the evaluation ;criteria would not have, to be^n^ .' 
.criteria are non-negotable) but change in the operatioinaitjpro^sedures would 
have to be negotiated before any changes are made. * . •• ^ , 



Orientation to the evalu^ ; : .;EvaIua-:' 
tipii cc^ 

v one informed. Audiotutorial packages, handbooks r group 
and individual orientation between the teach^ 

essential; Nonetheless; expect the tryout ye^ understand— 
no': one" ever- told mel H This:'.is not an ;Walu^^ 
; < \ routine symptom of ,, firsVyear-itisr M ^ w "';; /V^ .-^ r ^^t : ^ : ^-'^ 

<£ne la^ tip— be sure to check with^ your legal counsel before * 
impi&enting the pfototroic^ ^ substantive^ "~ 

* ^counsel and the IASB can assist in making a determination^, as » to what is criteria 
^ . . The ;^ideliries>rovide& by SP _205 

are rather general; however, ruling case law has become^y«y ; sj^ific. The - 
state office of the Iowa Association of School Boards and tlieir 3 !general counsel .-■ 
will also advise you as to legal dos and don* ts« ? It would be-tragici to negate 
V i *he;vef fertrof : ani eissentiaily :-sound TPE • system by the inc lusion^ of ajfew - i 1 
•:>•• thought-out; « procedures . * • . V ''. . • V«.fy" ! 1 V] 
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What Shall Be Our Criteria of Desired Teache r. Performance? 

Much of the effort involved in developing a sound TPE system centers on *-.he 
selection of performance criteria. This is managements prerogative, and criteria 
should not be negotiated., This is- not to say they should not be discussed with • 
teacher leaders outside the negotiation process. Typically school districts 
will establish one set of criteria for each of the following: classroom teachers, _: 
counselors, librarian/media specialists, nurses and each type of administrator. ,. 
We will be concerned only with, teacher, criteria here , although the intellectual ,;^, 
processes needed for criteria specification and the problems encountered^are ^ - 
remarkably similar for each classification. What we are doing, is "specifying the. 
rules of the game" or selecting the "yardstick of excellence in performance ........ 

Success criteria are interrelated, they are not discrete" entities. In^other . 
words, a teacher may "show -respect for his or her «tudent«« to a high degree 
and we would agree that- such behavior-:!* -tb^:*rize^ 
'"' be able to "present materials in a well orgainzed fashion" and : "monitor , and 
evaluate pupil progress" or little will be accomplished in the classroom. 

Pour " dif f erent~apprc«ches~to r cri'teriTdeve 

team, no doubt many more exist. Each way requires time for serious thought 
- and discussion. . ' .'. --: * • ---.t . 

1. The General Job Description "" 

This approach is designed to identify the essential elements in the job, such 
as preparational requirements, technical skills needed, instructional and non- 
instructional duties, supervisory help provided, criteria to be used in evaluating 
pupil achievement, district-wide objectives,, etc. 

2. Standards of SuccessfulTperformance ; : ^ 



Examples would be: adequacy in subject taught, ability to translate knowledge 

into learning, skill at varying objectives, content and learner activities in 

"order to individualize instruction. 

3. Job Expectancies Which Uniquely Fit a Particular Assignment 

Consider , for example, the case of a school seiving all inner-city pupils.. Key 
expectations might include: understanding, of social conditions in which pupils 
liv ~ ef recognition of the implications of learning disabilities of individual : * 

pupils, tolerance for cultural shock, ability to communicate with ethnic group : :., 
parents, ability to gain job satisfaction in working with disadvantaged youthV 

4» Characteristics of the Successful Teacher 

£*t ill another way to develop a list of criteria is to concentrate on what a 
successful teacher should be. Representative qualities might i^ ^ ; ; 

ing teacher-learner rapport, identifying learner needs, constructing appropriate •• -\ 
y objectives and keeping instruction to these objectiv^ C^-y4 

progress and adjusting pace and redundancy accordingly. 4 ;v 

\ i No matter which approach is used,, the evaluation ^ 

; ^ the criteria ire valid (measure performance that relates to good learning) , re liable* 
% (produce the same results each time) legally discriminating; that is, f , 



each criterion separates teachers of high and low performance, Resewch at _ 
Iowa state University has produced a pool of such items. The 30 items i* the 
following openfaced table are illustrative of that pool. Each of the items in 
the pool appears to fall into one of five rubrics descriptive of teacher be- 
havior- namely, productive teaching techniques, positive interpersonal relations, 
orgainized/structured class management, intellectual stimulation and desirable 
out-of-class behavior. The performance rating items are placed in order of 
discriminatory power under each rubric. These items and rubrics might be used 
as a starting place for your committee's deliberations. 



2 Richard Hanatt , Kenneth Palmer and Everett Hidlebaugh. I- "Teacher Performance 
Evaluation with improved Rating Scales," The Bulletin , National Association^ of 
Secowiary Scnools Principals, Reston, Va., Vol. 60, No. 401, ^tembw, !^^; : :^ 

pp. 21-24. ' ' ■■* • 



Discriminating Evaluation Items 



Productive Teaching Techniques 

■• . * ■ . 
1 The teacher uses probing questions for understanding of concepts,, 
'relationships and for feedback to the teacher. 

2. The teacher uses student ideas in instruction. ^ 

3. The teacher uses structuring comments such as examples to serve as 
advance organizers.'.. - - ."''"•.v" • 

4. The teacher uses varied teaching strategies and materials which 

.. stimulate ..student... learning. '_•_/.;. I;!: ....;':„.•••':--.<•- '..j.'.-. 

5. The teacher explains things well ; puts ideas across, logically and orderly, 

— 67' The iSach erpro^ 

will later be tested on. 

Positive Interpersonal Relations _ 

1. The teacher shows respect for his/her pupils. . 

2. The teacher is tolerant of students who have ideas different from his/hers. 
. 3. The teacher uses supportive criticism rather than blame, shame or sarcasm. 

• / 4. The teacher is readily available to. students. 

■■ S 5. The teacher is fair, impartial, and objective in treatment of pupils. 

6. The teacher provides opportunities for all pupils to attain success. 

Organized/Structured Class Management .>>■; 

1. The teacher constantly monitors pupils' progress and adjusts the pace > 
accordingly. 

2V -The teacher presents material in a well-organized fashion in order to 
use class time efficiently. 

J 3. The teacher has well defined objectives for his/her pupils, and is \~ 
working toward them. ' " , 

4. The teacher uses pupil assignments which are relevant and in sufficient : 
. amount fox depth learning. 

-Vs.' •;' : Tne^'teacher;^ 



6. Th e teacher keeps the "difficulty' level of instruction" appropriate for 



m 

• '•• : .,"vr> 



y-::^::;:-'-- • -9- ... 

intellectual Stimulation 
; lJ The teacher inspires students to seek more knowledge on the subject. 
*■ 2. The teacher is an exciting, vibrant person. — 

3. The teacher is enthusiastic. 

4. The teacher sustains pupil" attention and response with activities 
appropriate to the pupils' levels. 

5. The teacher makes classwork interesting. 

6. The teacher and pupils share in the enjoyment of humorous situations. 
Desirable out-Of-Class Behavior - • - •• — - . 



2. The teacher strives for improvement through positive participation in 
professional growth activities. 

3. The teacher assumes responsibilities outside the classroom as they 
relate to school. 

4. The teacher is committed to the primary goal of assisting pupil growth. 

5. The teacher utilizes community resources in instruction. 

6. The teacher reports pupil progress to parents in ^fectiye manner. 

Criteria such as these are ordinarily used after ° las8roOT f 8er ^ a S°^ d 
conferences with the appraisee in the form of rating x terns ^in 
scale (the teacher being appraised always behaves this way/never behaves this 
wav) Prel^na" normLg experience with scale indicates that these 30items 
are ^dequatrtTdLcriminate between teachers of -high, medium ^ ^ 
IndeedTU six items relating to out-of-class behavior Trt 
little loss in efficiency; however, many school patrons insist that they are 

"important." • v..V.w? : '- • ''{:■''■'<■' 7" : '' ' 

How High Shall Our Standards Be? 

Repeated empirical tests with the 30-item instrument suggest that an initial . ^ ^ 
pilot year should be used to establish a benchmark of teacher performance . ./ . 

individualized, departmental, building, and district-wide norms should be develop- 
ed and studied carefully by all parties. Subsequently, levels of expected : . 
performance" may then be set.- Legal counsel in several states has recommended. r ; 
that a three-point response is desirable in the event of litigation because of . . 

teacher dismissal: ^ 

~r^~unawep«b*^ 



'undecided" Midpoint of a, five-choice array. 



The key person in setting standards "high" is the principal* If he or she stresses 
excellence, is really knowledgeable about teaching methodology, and views the 
principal's job as giving constant coaching for improvement standards, can and 
will be high. However, giving negative feedback to the evaluatee (or any feedback 
for that matter V is often^a new'and unpredicatable experience for the principals 
and teachers of many- districts. Often there is an all-too-human tendency : ;; toi^prrV 
rate the teacher 1 s [performance, thereby avoiding "heat" and limiting any continued -}\\ 
interaction with the teacher needing improvement. Such avoidance l^hav^^ 
part of the first-line supervisor even- has & name, it is called^ 
Congratulations. M ' It manifests itself by teacher evaluations'- 

or "superior" ratings, lowle^el or easy job^ improvement targets being 'setgf6r: :, thec^ : ^ : ^ 
next cycle and a tacit, agreement both w 

boat. " Not surprisingly.,, teachers, board members and other more conscientious f 
school administrators have only contempt for such bungling principals and super- ; 
visors. * ■ ."' • ' .; ' ' . • '-icfv : ' ! ",y r - y{ '\{-V-;\ yi 

How Shall Performance be Measured and Reported? 

— — — ■ • • - ; -/Z-y-'/:?)'^ 

~~fhe processTof ~tKe~perf ofifiance evaluation eye ic^ 
of appraisers to appraisees, stipulations negotiated , the skill of the appraiser -h'.^'i 
and school district; policies. Nonetheless/ procedural due ; proc esier and sound v> 

, supervisory practice .suggest at the very, least i£\ x ft* 

1. Self-appraisal for familiarization and preparation for the . j^st^ 

2 . Pr eobservat ion conferences to discuss instructional objectives, methods and - J 
the learners. i- v:'.':. ; ; ;; ; :' 

3. Classroom observations— two or three periods per cycle. - 

4. Postobservation conferences to discuss critical classroom incidents, progress 
and to exchange questions. 

5. Agreement on a plan of action. 

6. Time to improve, help to improve and mutual (appraiser-»appraisee) monitoring 
of - change. ■ • ^ . 

7. Report of the summary evaluation to appraisee and to superiors • 

We recommend that the Operational Procedures subcommittee consider and resolve 
the following issues: 

1. Will all teachers be evaluated in the same manner? Iowa law stipulates a 
two-year probationary period for beginners (extendable to three years by ^ 
mutual consent) • *•.-.''. . ■ • : 

2. How frequently should teachers be evaluated, observed, counseled? ' .y'l':^:^-['y\' 
Could a partial evaluation be provided each year (concluding around ;Feb^^ 

/ ; v ••'•with, a' .total evaluation 'used' each third \ year? \ * : >' ,,\ 

3. ■ -Must the; timetable ,of y accbmplislroe^ 

preevaluation conferences are ^aii:;-;held\;in^ 

ferences in February, work. tends to pile up at two points,, swamping the ^ 1 1 v r 
, principals with evaluation tasks. t r • " ■ I : ^ V 



,•£;>:• V : .i :'■■!-':*. ''."•■ . . N • 

p "v»v • 



•dm information b. g«ther«a by vU * ?™*J" n !^t7oiua meUllitt? . 

, Hcm^li^luation^ 

of individual performance or will it also be to "^"^J^j, to con- 
in the school; district or otoer ;P ur^.ee.^m g^^ggS, (Thl . • 

::■ solidate evaluation, in order to^ 

may have implication, in the ^^•Sr^^valu.tion will ; , : 

made of the evaluation , J«* ^""^ ^T^o?23t: pajr Action in,; 
be object . to the grieva|^ V*™**") - ■ JS&ffiffi^ ^ 
force or diemi.aal? Remjiber ^^^^^XoS^Sliitt di.trict, 
~ wiU-be^iven ^ 
in the event of diwi.Ml proceeding.. It i. vital 

. be made at the outset. : ' ( ' 

■w, atull w. H.10 tgsSg. Mrfor».no. Mt« Iv.lu.tlq.? 

«~ you to .M ^^^^^ 

rubber meet, the road." Most ^ M £**;2S2 7 nm.ina evaluation to improve 



target." 



The us. cf three to six *^*»5lJ^ 
to fccu. a teacher', effort, torai.. in.tructi ..generalised' 
performance evaluation cycle. The -tell the .tudents 

teacher-improvement" goal., but these are too woaa, e. a ., 

what your objective, are." 

,.t . tl». ll»lt in «hlo» th. t«oh« i. «P«t- to ,.«h th. obj^tlv., .no 
D.,14. th. erlt«l. to ».«» . Mto'i "»«.« 1- r«ohlng th. Ura.t 



2. 
3. 



Using the., method, the 

taught in thi. semester, ^ ^^cST At least monthly, th. teacher 

phr... their understanding of the fJJ^JJ^ £ well the .tudent. can 

will include a question or two on a written ■»■» 
verbalise the objective*. 

Mgurai... of th. ixtb of th. oyol., th. oo«hln,-.nd-««»..ll»» .t.p. (vU 
iTS.r^flO^.t. iwMd by ob^nr.tion., oonf~.no... 
' evaluation) . 
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2. Agree on a plan of action. 
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3. Clarify roles and responsibilities (What will evaluate*,, evaluator and ; others';: 
such as curriculum specialists do to reach the targets?);. .- :: :r m 

4. Commitment of teacher and evaluator to reach 8 targets ... ; ■^•■S 

• . • . . _ '•■ . ; " ■ >■ , ■ ■ ■ \ - : •• . '-.."^ „••; .:>>:■!$& 

5. ' Self-evaluation by. teacher. ^'•' ; |f| 

6. Assessment report by evaluator. •'•'•v'l^ 

7. Conference.- > ;: ta$ 

8. systematic followup (and evaluation cycle starts again) . • 

■ ' ; " '. ..." / 

Overview . /..;'*$fj 

The entire process of performance evaluation is dynamic and, for the supervisors . 

involved, neverending. Appraisal and feedback is the quintessence of the adminis- ^ 

trator's role— yet to do it well teachers and lay persons must of necessity be . ^ 

involved. Thus every three to five years all parties (in a '•^•■•n ta ^ iV0 ~ l ^! r> ; ^ 

must reconsider district goals, values, expectations and productivity. As these .-^ 

change the evaluation processes and priorities must change. j| 

Not all districts will need to develop a new system to satisfy SF 205. It is 
a good bet, however, that all Iowa districts can enhance what exists-byjsonsidsr- ^ 
ino the components described herein and by giving skills training for those designat- 
ed to be evaluator s. Board members and superintendents personally should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to become more knowledgeable about perf ormancei j 
first because the new Iowa law places new responsibilities on themi secondhand 
much more important, because improved evaluation procedures enhance quality educa- 
tion for Iowa's children. >>*<f\v 
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